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remain just as it is. Sir Henry Maine has left a monograph. The
Village Communities of India, in which you will find the author saying
that all these villages were at one time, and are to a certain extent
now., self-contained elittle republics". They have their own culture,
mode of life, and method of protecting themselves, their own vil-
lage schoolmaster, their own priest, carpenter, barber, in fact
everything that a village could want. There is certainly today no
kind of government to be seen in the villages, but whatever their
life is, these villages are self-contained, and if you went there, you
would find that there is a kind of agreement under which they
are built. From these villages has perhaps arisen what you call
the iron rule of caste. Caste has been a blight on India, but it
has also acted as a sort of protecting shield for these masses. But
I must not take you into the intricacies of this caste system.

What I am trying to give you is as faithful a picture as possible
of India as it is at present. I must also not detain you with the im-
press that British rule has left on India, what that rule is today
and what it accounts for. I have dwelt upon that at other meetings
and you have some of the literature, but you have no literature
on the future of India. I could not possibly have given you a
picture of the future unless I had given you this background. If I
tell you more about this peasantry of India, you will not now be
surprised. The Congress has made it an article of faith that the
test of its work and its progress shall be the measure of its becom-
ing a predominantly peasant organization, and we have set for our-
selves this rule, that we shall not consider any interest in India
which is in conflict with the fundamental well-being of this eighty
per cent of the population.

Then, what should the government of that population be?
The foremost thing that the future State of India would look after
would be the economic welfare of these masses. You will therefore
have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that, then, this
Government is going to find some occupation for these idle six
months of the year for the peasant. That should really be the
primary concern of any person who undertakes this gigantic task.
By a process of elimination we have come to the conclusion that
for this homogeneous population you must have one predominant
occupation. You must have an easy occupation; you must have
tools for that occupation that can easily be made in the villages,
and the product of the village industry must be capable of being
consumed by the villagers. If you can give some occupation which
will answer all these tests, you will have a process of production and
distribution, self-contained and without any other intermediary